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As rural coaaunities strive to aeet the deaands of 
both their citizens and of higher levels of governaent for increased 
local services, they aust rely acre and aore on outside assistance. 
The aaze and coaplexity of federal and state aandates forces 
officials to seek technical assistance froa a network of public and 
private agencies* The dynaaics of this dependence vas the focus of a 
study of eight rural localities in Virginia where local officials 
vere questioned as to the decision aaking and technical assistance 
they received in such areas as fiscal planning and aanageaent. Areas 
in which help vas aost needed included (1) evaluation of the cost 
•ffectiveness of prograas, (2) planning capital pro-fects (including 
•dueation and recreational facilities), (3) assistance in sewerage 
and water activities, and in\ deter aining future operating costs. 
Although dependent upon outside sources for both financial aid and 
planning assistance, the officials were concerned with the quality of 
assistance available and the strings that were soaetiaes attached^ 
Sewerage and water developaent as aandftted by the Snvironaental 
Protection Agency were seen as the aost threatening interference froa 
thp federal sector. In order for local officials to preserve their 
iB<. jpeadence and autonoay, they aust becoae aore proficient in 
dealing witt» higher levels of governaent: they aust seek to aodify 
and reinterpret bureaucratic regulations to secure aaxiaua group 
benefit. (DS) 
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Introduction 

Roland Warren (1978:15) has written that one of the most 
general and serious problems facing communities in America today 
is "the inability (of the community) to organize its forces 
effectively to cope with its specific problems." He suggests 
that the conditions that create difficulties for local communi- 
ties are found not in the local community but are problems of 
the larger society. Therefore in order to discover the dimensions 

» 

of the difficulties of decision-making and Implementation, one 
should not conceive of the community as a closed system but 
consider the linkages that exist between the community and the 
larger society which he terms "the community's vertical pattern." 
Associated with this vertical pattern of linkages is a barrier 
to effective community action related to the loss of community 
autonomy over organizations and institutions that make up the 
structure of the community. One such Institution is the local 
government itself. 

This paper is derived from a study of capac'ty-bui .ding 
gaps in rural Virginia that was funded by the National Science 
Foundation and implemented by the Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture and Consumer Services. Capacity-building gaps were defined 
as occurring when resources are not available to meet community 
needs. The study addressed both the demand by local citizens 
for Improvements in community assistance and the delivery of 
services and the demands placed on local governments by higher 



levels of eovernment. The study recocnized that rural communi- 
ties are increasingly being required to design and implement 
programs nandated by state and federal agencies with inadequate 
resources and abilities. This general situation has been des- 
cribed as a set of "pincers'' Involving denands for increased 
services by both citizens and higher levels of government that 
Is exacerbated by the diseconomies of scale associated with 
governing rural areas (Ralney and Ralney, 1978), 

The purpose of this report Is to describe decision-making 
and technical assistance in such areas as fiscal, planning, and 
management that the officials from eight rural localities indl- 
cateo v/ere problematic for them. These officials were asked 
to Indicate the decision-making areas in which they felt they 
needed assistance and to evaluate the sources of assistance 
that were utilized. What emerged was a picture of a network of 
public and private Agencies offering technical assistance that 
has a great Impact on the effectiveness of local officials. 
We expected to find fruBtratlon with state and federal mandates 
that are often conflicting, confusinr and impossible to implement. 
We did not expect to find the level of frustration w3t'n 
the network of assistcrs that existed among this group of 
officials. T}iey felt that they were losinr. their ability to 
govern. On the one hand decisions were being made for them at 
higher levels of government and on the other hand they were 
dependent upon extra-community assistance over v/hich they had 
little control. The issue of dependence will be addressed in 
this paper. 
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The description of the netv/ork of asslstors v;lll be developed 
from the consideration of the following questions: Who assists? 
In what areas is assistance needed and Is the assistance available? 
V^at are the attitudes of the local officials toward the various 
asslstors? iiThat decree of dependence on extra-community assis- 
tance exists In these eight rural localities in Virginia. 

Research that focuses on linkages betv/een the local community 

and its environment is important to the understanding of the dynamic 

of rural community life but unfortunately is grossly underrepre- 

sented in the literature. As expressed by Hawley and Svara (1972:3) 

One of the greatest gaps in the literature 
on community power is the impact that extra- 
community forces — especially county, state 
and federal governments — have on local patterns 
of decision-making. 

Community Autonomy 

The concept of community autonomy has been developed by 

« 

Roland V/arren as a continuum of the degree to which communities 
have control over events and activities that occur within the 
locality (Warren, 1956b), Warren has delimited seven dimensions 
of autonomy that involve subjective feelings of residents, cul- 
tural facilities, absentee ovmership of community activities, 
decision-making loci, crganization of institutionalized services 
lines of redress for grievances and affiliation of functional 
units with extra-community facilities (Varren, 1956a: 339). 
He suggests that some communities are autonomous in that they 
are able to solve their ovm problems while other communities 
are dependent upon extra-community forces for their survival. 



The concern of this research is with Kovernmental autonomy which 
touches many of these dimensions, particularly the latter four. 
In discussinp; extra-community governmental controls, Warren 
suggests that regulation is the primary source of the loss of 
autonomy. This research would suggest that although regulation 
represents control over governmental activities, the dependence 
of local officials on an extra-community network of technical 
assistance providers also represents the possibility of loss 
of autonomy. 

George Hillery (1972) discusses this point by suggesting 
that there exists a negative relationship between autonomy and 
viability: 

Warren shows the plausibility of several 
relationships : As community autonomy 
increases, relative to the outside world, 
the base of community povier becomes narrower 
(that is, it becomes less 'democratic') 
and there, is a decrease in viability 
(the ability of the community to solve 
its own problems) (Hillery, 1972:5^2-^13). 

This statement has interesting implications for this study. 
If a community finds itself in a position of obtaining technical 
assistance from an extra-community agency, it sacrifices autonomy 
for viability. This of course depends upon the type of assis- 
tance available (i.e. the number of strings) and the source of 
the assit,tance.^ While complete autonomy may mean that decisions 



Hillery 's statement provides an exolanation for the fact that 
many officials had a love-hate feeling about extra-local assis- 
tance. They needed it but also felt frustrated because they 
were unable to solve their own problems. 



are made by an Isolated group of individuals, this report 
will focus on the relationship between autonoaiy and viability. 
Saall rural sovernments, by utilizing extra-local assistance, 
cay be trading autonomy for viability. 

Another perspective on community autonoay is provided by 
Terry N. Clark (1973). It is his view that the autonomy of 
the local conzsiunity is related to decentralization and Federalism. 
He defines autonomy as a continuum of "the proportion of community 
activities to be made by actors residing within the local com- 
munity "(Clark, 1973:103). He argues that the appearance of 
very little autonomy is inherent in the American Federal system 
of organization of government. "Dillon's rule" states that 
communities may undertake only those functions that have been 
explicitly granted to them by state government (VJalker and Walker, 
1975:39). This rule serves to expand state involvement in local 
affairs through mandates, special enactments and the assumption 
of SMch local responsibilities as education, welfare and roads. 
Clark (1973^ '^velops a number of propositions concerning the 
relationships between centralization, resource availability and 
autonomy. Centralization affects the amount of power given 
to local leaders and varies from state to state but autonomy 
within states depends upon the social and economic resources 
available to the local community as well as the skill and talent 
of local leaders. Clark's propositions are related to societal 
conditions and resources but do not suggest the dynamics of 
resource capabilities at the local level. From Clark's macro- 
level perspective, communities may maintain autonomy by utilizing 
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all resources available to the locality. This research succests 
that the reliance of community officials on extra-community 
actors for guidance and technical assistance decreases the autonomy 
of the local community while increasing the viability of local 
government within the federal system. 

Clark *s perspective is useful in that it directs attention 
to the larger environment of the local government. Federalism 
as a structure and revenue sharing as a process have far 
reaching effects on the autonomy of local communities. The 
"New Federalism" is based on the principle of sharing power 
and authority (Reagan, 1972). While these policies have 
theoretically decreased federal control over local activities, 
researchers have suggested that a large proportion of federal 
(and state) aid to the local community still involves grants- 
in-aid or Involves mandated programs (Manvel, 1975). It has 
also been argued that revenue sharing has questionable benefits 
given the fact that many local governments lack the admlnistra-. 
tlve ability to plan for and utilize revenue sharing funds (Reagan, 
1975). The controversy over revenue sharing and Federalism is 
somewhat extraneous to this study except to suggest that the "New 
Federalism" has traded one mode of loss in autonomy for another 
mode. The concentration of power and decision-making under 
the "Old Federalism" meant that local government acted as an 
arm of the federal government with few responsibilities delegated 
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For a general discussion of Federalism and revenue sharing 
see Caputo, 1975. 
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to It. Local covernment acts chiefly as a channel of communi- 
cation between rural people and the central authority (Sanders, 
1977:1^3). This same argvunent has been made about the /growth 
of power at the state level (Dye, 1977:^9). T?nder the "Old 
Pederallsn'- , the autonomy of the local community %v'as determined 
by the fact that very few decisions were left to be made at 
the local level. 

The "New Federalism" is designed to increase transfers 
through revenue sharing as a method of returning declsion-makinc 
Id the local level (Danielson, et^ al . , 1977:118). Given that 
many rural communities have part-time officials and a limited 
pool of talent, as well as limited tax bases, the act of rftqiilrin«r 
local communities to develop comprehensive plans involving the 
implementation and evaluation of programs has created a new 
mode of loss of autonomy. Decision-making is being returned 
to the local community but the complexity of federal and state 
mandates and regulations have forced local officials to become 
dependent on extra-community actors for technical assistance, 
lifhlle autonomy has theoretically increased through revenue sharing. 
In actuality, they have pained very little. It also must be 
remembered that most state and federal aid is still tied to 
specific mandates and regulations which represent the "Old 
Federalism: " 

Nearly ninety percent of it (assistance to 
localities) is restricted to specific program 
areas... Also ninety to ninety-five percent of 
whe money in these (areas) as well as in the 
miscellaneous category, is governed by formulas 
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and conditions that allow little discretion 
(Walker and Walker, 1975:^3). 

The discussion of conununity autonomy so far has focused 
on societal influences on the local community but very little 
research has been concerned with the dynamics of how these in- 
fluences operate. Vidich and Bensman*s (1968) classic case 
study of Springdale provides many Illustrations of the loss 
of autonomy. They argue that local officials adjust their 
actions to reflect externally defined rules and regulations in 
almost all areas of Jurisdiction. They state: 

It is through a combination of these 
requirements and the acceptance of the 
aid that the local governing agency finds 
itself in a position of having surrendered 
Its legal jurisdictions to outside agencies 
(Vidich and Bensman, 1968:113). 

The officials of Springdale found themselves In the situation 
of havlns not only their activities and programs governed from 
outside but having 'their priorities warped by the availability 
of categorical aid. Dependence upon outside financial aid tends 
to reduce local initiative by becoming a major preoccupation 
of local officials (Ralney and Rainey, 1978:132). 

Local governments, then, lose autonomy by becoming de- 
pendent upon state and federal aid. The maze and complexity 
of federal and state mandates have further decreased the autonomy 
of local governments by forcing officials to rely on technical 
aid from c«utslde agencies. This is particularly true in rural 
areas given the scale of government and the lack of resources 
and skills available to local officials. The dynamics of 
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this dependence is the focus of this report. 
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The Study 

Eicht localities were chosen for this study. The following 
criteria were used to select the areas: 

a) population - towns with less than 5,000 and counties with 
less than 15,000 

b) denjoRraphic change - four categories were defined and 
equally represented: 

- growing through industrial growth 

m 

- growing for other reasons (suburbanlzing) 

- stable (within 5% chanr.e over 10 years) 

- declining; 

c) wlllincness of local elected and appointed officials 
to participate. 

Four towns and- four counties were selected according to 
the above criteria, l^ile this approach does not represent a 
random sample, the comparative feature of the selection procedure 
Is more critical than the ability to generalize to the whole 
of rural, areas in Virginia, The eight localities included the 
counties of Powhatan, Lancaster, Sussex, Buckingham and the 
towns of Glade Springs, South Hill, Chatham and Woodstock. 
Glade Springs and South Hill represent areas growing through 
industrialisation. Powhatan and Lancaster are areas growing 
for other reasons, namely, suburbanization for the former and 
retirement for the latter. Chatham and Woodstock are stable 
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while Sussex and Buckingham are decllninE in population. 

The study was designed to approach an understanding of 
local government viability from two levels. The first was to 
interview local officials and the second was to determine community 
needs as perceived by leaders outside of government in the com- 
munity. The motive for surveying at the two levels was that the 
question of viability of government may be perceived differently 
by officials and leaders and both perspectives are necessary. 
For this report we are interested in the data from the officials. 

The study of government officials was designed to include 
all persons in policy-making and management roles, elected and 
appointed. Therefore, there was 100 percent inclusion of the 
population from the right localities. Interviews were taken 
with a total of 93 officials with the instrument including 
both closed and open-ended questions. The field^.'ork was done 

during the summer of 1977- 

Officials (and leaders) from the study areas were invited . 
to seminars involving persons from local government throughout 
the rural portions of Virginia durini? the Spring of 1978. These 
seminars were designed to discuss the findings of the study and 
to draft policy recommendations for state officials. The dis- 
cussions were very helpful in clarifying issues and stimulating 
cooperative efforts between state and local officials. 

It should be noted that this report is utilizing a very 
broad definition of community to include both counties and towns. 
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This structural definition of community is, of course, open to 
question, but since eovernments are organized on these levels, 
no other definition would suit our purposes of describing the 
viability and autonomy of local government. 

'The Extra-Communitjr Network of Assistance 

The officials from the eight localities were asked to comment 
on ninety-eight governmental functions (See Appendix A). Specifi- 
cally they were asked their perception concerning whether the 
functions or practices were: 1) handled with little or no assis- 
tance; 2) handled with assistance from the public sector; 3) handled 
by private firms.: or i\) functions in which the local government 
needed more assistance than was currently available. Analysis 
of the data yielded the following generalizations about areas 
where the officials felt their capabilities were lacking. 

1) One third of the officials expressed a need for assis- 
tance In evaluating the cost effectiveness of various programs. 
Town officials, relative to county officials perceived less need 
for additional assistance in this area. The greater scope of 
activities at the county level may account for this difference. 

Overall, officials expressed the need for more emphasis on 
evaluation of services, particularly in view of steadily Increaslnr 

personnel and equipment costs. 

2) The area of capital projects was reported to be problem 
matic. This area included long run and expensive undertakings 
In the planning;, construction and operation of sewerage and water 
systems, sanitary land fills, education and recreational facilities 

13 
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* All towns were involved in the distribution of water and three 
cperated sewerage systems. Counties were not operating such 
systems but were beginning to become involved as small towns 
and incorporated communities turned fco counties for assistance 
In these areas. Officials reported great frustration with mandates 
and regulations from such agencies as the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency. 

3) A majority of county and town officials stated that 
heavy reliance was placed on private firms for planning and engineer 
Ing assistance in sewerage and water activities. One half of 
the county and a third of the town officials specifically expressed 
the need for assistance from the public sector to help them 
analyze and evaluate outside private consultant recommendations 
prior to making decisions on capital-type projects. 

i\) About one-fourth of the county and one-fifth of the 

I 

town officials indicated more help was needed in determining 
future operating costs and increases from capital improvements 
in order to determine the kind of capital mix that should be 
developed to pay for the project. Other areas in which county 
officials, in particular, indicated a need for more assistance 
were: conducting feasibility studies; determining service poten- 
tials for projects; projecting manpower and skill needs; and 
preparing environmental impact studies. 

5) Officials indicated that personnel administration and 
the budget process were not problem areas because state proce- 
dures were utilized. The maintenance of public property and 
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facilities were also reported to be handled adequately at the 
local level. 

The expressed needs and the reliance on private firms 
reflect the lack of professional staff expertise in rural govern- 
ments. Officials emphasized that any technical assistance offered 
\V the public sector must be competent, aware of unique problems 
in rural areas and free of conflicts of interest. For capital 
projects, local officials expressed the need for an effective 
and coordinated technical assistance program on the part of 
state and federal agencies. 

An index was constructed to measure the need for assistance 
as reported by the officials. Factor analysis and Nunnally's 
d)main sampling model (Nunnally, 1967:175-89) were used to assess 
the validity and reliability of the index. Response categories 
were dichotomized to reflect need/no need and the following 
items were determined to be reliable and valid: sharing equip- 
ment, capital project feasibility, provision of services, kinds 
of programs necessary, use and cost of physical facilities, 
cost and revenue projections, manpower projections, environmental 
impact studies and the use of data in decision-making. The 
resulting index showed an alpha reliability of .88 and all items 
loaded on a single factor at .5 or greater. The index measures 
the needs of the local government as perceived by the officials. 
The index was submitted to analysis of variance with the following 
independent variables: demographic type of the locality, town 
vs. county, official's education, age, years in the community 
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and in the position. The only significant relationship that 
resulted was that the officials in the stable and declining 
localities reported more needs than those localities increasing 
in population. While this suggests that officials from growing 
conmunities perceived that they were in better shape, all locali- 
ties reported a similar priority listing of community needs. 
Table 1 shows the needs priorities as reported by the officials. 

Table 1; Priority of Needs 

» 

RANKS 

j^eed To wn Prioflty County Priority 

Engineering and 
public works 

Industrial Development 

Recreation 

Education 

Health and Welfare ' 
Planning 
Public Safety 
Housing 

There seems to be relative agreement among all the officials 
concerning what needs they think exist for their governments. 
It is clear that the first four needs are generalized in both 
towns and counties. We turn now to a description of the agencies 
that are available to assist these officials. 



1 
4 
2 
5 
9 

li*.5 
14.5 
3 



2 
1 
3 
5 

6 
4 

8.5 
7 
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Wie officials were asked to evaluate the assistance provided 
'■ by various agencies that offered technical and professional 

guidance. Table 2 shows the percentage reporting utilization 
of services and the pfircent rating the assistance favorable and 
unfavorable. The data is broken down by towns and counties as 
well as for the total number of officials. 

(Table 2 about here) 

Ninety-six per cent of all officials stated that assistance 
was received from planning district commissions (a Virginia 
"^state agency) in developing and updating comprehensive plans, 
subdivision and zoning ordinances, preparing applications for 
federal/state grants and loans and conducting feasibility studies. 
Although eight-nine percent rated the assistance favorable, many 
expressed concern that the commission had insufficien<-- resources 
with which to respond to community needs. 

The Extension Division of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University, the Virginia Association of Counties, the 
Virginia Municipal League were other sources that were highly 
utilized. About eighty percent of the officials rated this 
assistance favorable. 

The table reveals some interesting observations. Town 
officials utilized these sources of assistance less than the 
counties. This fact runs counter to the intuition that localities 
with less resources, human and otherwise, would use outside 
assistance more than the better off localities. However, the 
town officials who reported using the assistance tended to rate 
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the service better than the county officials. In meeting with 
the officials it became clear that many town officials were 
not "hooked into the system" as well as the county officials. 
It also suggests that the assistors were not visible enough 
to the smaller localities. Additionally it suggests that the 
county officials who have had more experience with the assistance 
had more opportunities to become disappointed. 

The officials were asked to rate on a Likert scale the assis- 
tance available from state and federal sources in functional areas 
such as health, education, recreation, housing and so forth. 
Using factor analysis and Nunnally*s domain sampling model of 
reliability the following indices were constructed: 

Tm pressions of State Assistance Imp ressions^o f Federal Assistance 



Health 

Education 

Welfare 

Housing 

Equipment 

Recreation 

Water and Sewerage 

Conservation and Land Use 

Disaster 



Alpha « .78 



Health 

Education 

Welfare 

Highway and Transportation 
Planning 

W^ter and Sewerage 
Pollution Control 
Economic Development 
Conservation and Land Use 
Personnel and Training 

Alpha « .78 



It should be noted that counties received more federal 
and state assistance and services than did the towns. Wost 
officials tended to consider federal and state assistance in 
a similar manner. This may be due to the intermingling of funding 
and services from federal and state sources. 
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Analysis of variance was again utilized to Identify dif- 
ferences in means for demographic type and type of government as 
well as for the different personal characteristics of the officials 
themselves. For impressions of state assistance only two signifi- 
cant differences were found. County officials were more satis- 
fied with state assistance and older officials from both towns 
and counties were more satisfied than younger officials. Age 
was broken into three categories: under thirty -one, thirty-one 
to fifty-one and over fifty-one. For impressions of federal 
assistance only one significant difference was found and that 
was that again county officials were more satisfied than town 
officials. 

Conclusions and Implications 

The data that resulted from the survey of officials from 
these eight rural Virginia localities are very rich in detail 
and difficult to analyze quantitatively. The study became almost 
ethnographic in mapping out governmental needs, functions, and 
frustrations. Some general conclusions however are very clear. 

These rural governments cannot be viewed as Isolated closed 
systems. The officials were very aware of the necessity of seeking 
assistance from outside the community. In a sense, then, they 
are dependent upon outside sources of assistance in order to 
maintain viability. They are however, concerned with the quality 
of the assistance available and the strings that are attached 
to some sources* 
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The data show that towns received less assistance than the 
* counties. Some difference Is attributable to the fact that 
counties are Involved in more functional areas than the towns. 
Some difference is also attributable to the fact that small 
localities have less access to many sources of assistance. In 
Virginia, the Planning District Commissions are a key factor 
in the network of assistance to local government. 

In terras of local governmental needs, there is agreement 
among the county and town officials. Fiscal needs were universal. 
Both town and county officials expressed concern that their tax 
bases were too small to provide the level of public services 
they felt were needed in their localities. All officials recog- 
nized their dependence upon federal and state funds. 

The area of public works and capital improvements was also 
mentioned by most officials as problematic. Sewerage and water 
developments as mandated by EPA were seen as the most threatening 
interference from the federal sector. Officials from towns 
reported that EPA regulations required them to build facilities 
that were projected to cost up to one hundred times their annual 
budgets. Once the facilities were operating, personnel costs 
for these facilities were projected to equal their present per- 
sonnel budget. Federal mandates represented topics that angered 
and frustrated the local officials that we interviewed, parti- 
cularly in the smaller localities. 

The picture that emerges is complex. Sociologists have 
often assumed that the local community is becoming dominated 
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by external actors (Vldich and Bensman, 1968; Stein, i960). 
John Bennett, an anthropologist, sees the situation somewhat 
differently: 

It is Important to recognize that local 
people do not necessarily accept the bureau- 
cratic regulations passively, but seek to 
modify or reinterpret them in order to ex- 
tract personal and group benefit (Bennett, 1967:^^7)» 

Independence and autonomy may be easy ways to conceptualize 
local government but Bennett sees a process of adaptation that 
involves manipulation by the locality of the larger bureaucratic 
government structure as well as dependence upon it. The active 
participation of officials in the survey and the follow-up sem- 
inars attests to the fact that they want vo become more proficient 
in dealing with higher levels of government. Those who are 
concerned with the viability of rural government should orient 
their research toward this process of adaptation to insure that 
the assistance, both fiscal and technical, that is needed by 
localities is of a good quality and is available. 
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TABLE 2 

omcials Evaluation of Help Provided by Sources 
of Professional and Technical Assistance 



% Utilization 



% Rating 
Unfavorable 



% Rat inn 
Favorable 
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UuTAL 
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I 


n 

w 




rxanningi Dzsvricvs 








11 


12 


11 


89 


88 


89 


Assn. of Counties/ 
Itonlclpal League 


83 


97 


90 


10 


17 


lit 


90 


83 


86 


Conanunity College 


51 


i*9 


50 


22 


37 


35 


78 


63 


65 


University/College 


18 


55 


35 


17 






83 


56 


58 


Extension Service 


^3 


95 


71 


0 


10 


7 


100 


90 


93 


State Legislators 


78 


98 


89 


11 


18 


15 


89 


82 


85 


Federal Lei^^lslators 


67 


87 


77 


21 


13 


16 


79 


87 


84 



TOTAL 



T " Towns 
i C « Counties 
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PART !• 


Handled by local govt, 
with local resources 
with little or no 
outside help. 


Handled locally with 
readily available assis- 
tance from other than 

; private firm at no or 

i nominal cost. 


Ifely primarily or sole- 
ly on private firm on 
fee basis. 


Need outside help frcxn 
other than private 
firm \ihlch is not nOfi 
readily avail^le. 


Local government body 
has no authority in 
this field. 


local goveirmcnt not iii-- 
volved in this activity. 


1 

! 1 
*> 


No answer. 


No opinion. 
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4 
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A. Govemnent Organization 

1. Drafting charter, amendrrvents , 
administrative rules and regula- 
tions. 
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2. Internal organization and manage- 
n>ent studies. 




















B. Financial and Adnirristrative Plan- 
ning Ciontrol and Implementation 

1. Preparation and admnistration 
of operating budget. 


i 
1 

1 


















la. Utilization of budget as a 
managerxjnt mechanisTi. 












! 1 










lb. Procedures followed in budget 
preparation. 






















Ic. Determining budget priorities. 


I 


















Id. Providing flexibility into bud- 
get to handle unexpected 
situations. 
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le. Obtaining citizen participation 
in budget preparation. 
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If- Faeto^^inc? federal and state 
n^dates into local budget. 
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Harmed by local govt, 
with local resources 
mth little or no 
outside help. 


Hanriled iocaiiy wxjlii 
readily available assis- 
tance from other thcJi 
private firm at no or 
loninal cost. 


Kely primarily or sole- 
ly cn private firm on 
fee basis. 


>Teed outside help from ^ 
other than private 
firm which is not nor/ 
readily available. 


liOcal govemmsnt body 
has no authority in 
this field. 


liDcal government not in- 
volved in this activity. 


Drei't know 
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No opinion. 
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Ig- Auditing , _ 
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lit. LVdluatiJig inxernax conxx^x 
procedures and accounting 
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systenifi. 

li. Determining effectiveness of 
Various pi c STRUTS in accom- 
plishing desired objectives 
in past year. 






















11. Other. 






















Preparation and Mariceting of 
Bonds. 
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Purchasina;. 

3a. Ccntralizea purcnasmj^ 
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3d# Use or speci near ions 






















3c. Blading proceoures 






















3d. Inventory control^ 






















38. InterjUrisotcrionax purcjiosijis 
arrajigements and sharing of 
hiph cost equipnent. 
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Utilitv acMuntSt records^ rate 
setting. 
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5, Matters Relating to Insurance 
Coverage 

6. Capital Projects (short and long 
term) 

6a. Evaluating project as to its 
need and feasibility 

Sb. Determining What services the 
project will be able to 
provide 

6c. Determining «^t kind of pro- 



6d. Analyzing current inventories 
of physical facilities in 
terms of their relationship 
to cost and to capacity £ use 

6e. Determining future operating 
cost and revenues from the 
capital improveraent to deter- 
mine financing "mix", i.e., 
current revenue « federal reve- 
nue sharing, users fees, long 
term debt, special assessments 
and state and federal grants 

6f . Projecting future manpower and 
special skill needs of project 



gram activity Will be required 
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6g. Analysis and evaluation of out- 
side reccsm^ndations concerning 
capital projects in terms of 
cost, engineering, phasing and 
appropriateness to stated pur- 
pose of the project 
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6h, Conducting a referendum 



6i* Arrange-ii^nts for liaison with 
concurrent and adjacent gDvem— 
mental units , 



6j. Preparing environnvental impact 
studies 
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6k. Establishment and revisirai of 
capital I mprovejnent budgets 



61. Relating the proposed capital 
project as to its confomdty 
to comprehensive plan 



6m. Handling legal natters that re- 
latfl to the project 



6n. Prftparing applications for state 
and federal grants or loans 



7. Information gathering and analysis 
capacity , , 



7a. Handling and storing data 
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Buildimc Codes 

1. Revision of 
to confomi ^ 

2. Enforcement of building codes 
Planning 

1. Land use and oou^jrehensive plan 
ning 



2. Sptcificdlly plafBiing for agri- 
cultuaral land use 



3. Updating of comprehensive raulti- 
sar plan 

U. Developing and revision of zoning 
and subdivision ordinances 

5. Planning for land application of 
slu^e and wastewater 



4 } 



0, 
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S5 iH H -q 
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E, Personnel Administration 
1. Recruitment policy 



2. Developing job classifications 
vfiuch are realistic to job 
requlrenients 

3. Detenaination of pay schedules 



U, Oonfwming perswinel requireients 
for specific jobs, to state 
staixJaixJs 



5, Measuring CTployee productivity 



6. Establishing fringe benefits and 
impacts of such benefits on cur^ 
rent and future budgets 



7. Dnployee developn^t program- 
upward mobility 



8. Meeting requirenents of Equal 

Opportunity Onployment regulations 



9. 



Enforcing fair and uniform 
disciplinary procedures 



10. Conflict of interest rules 
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Handled fcy local govt, 
with local resources 
with little or no 
outside help. 


Handled locally with 
readily available assis- 
tance from other than 
private firm at no or 
nominal cost. 


Rely primarily or sole- 
ly on private firm on 
fee basis. 


Need outside help from . 
other than private 
firm vhidn is not nori 
readily available. 


liacal government body 
has no authority in 
this field. 


local qovemment not in- 
volved in this activity. 
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No opinion. 


Brief corrments. 
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12. Determining training needs 


• • 




















13. Developing and using training 
guides 






















m. Executive training of elected and 
top appointed officials 






















15. Brployee training to meet specific 
needs 






















IS. Training opportunities for volun- 
teer workers 






















17- ve looinff eirolcvee interchancte 
programs with other govemnent 
units 






















18 . Makinff decisions on usins local 
govenroental employees vs. con- 
/ tx^cting with private firms 






















Intergovernmental Relations 

« 

^ 1. Keeoins inforn^ed on federal and 

State progrw[\s affecting local 
jurisdictions 






















9 <^\nQoliddtion of services with 
f _ Other government jurisdictions 
through joint agpeement 
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Handled by local govt, 
with local resources 
with little or no 
outside help. 


Handlea locally with 

readily available assis- 
tance fixxn other than 
private firm at no or 
nominal cc^t. 


Kely primarily or sole- 
ly on pri\^tfi firm on 
fee basis. 


Meed outside help from 
other than private 
firm which is not not; 
readily available. 


Local govemmant body 
has no authority in 
this field. 


Ix>cal govemmsnt not in- 
volved in this activity. 
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1. Keeping citizens infom^ of local 
^ovemnent actiens 






















2. Conducting citizen participation 

fftf^tmc And frtllowinff uo on 

recomnendations 






















3. Conducting public hearings 






















H, Coordimtion and vorking relation- 
ships with advisory boards and 
conraissicns 






















Special Isaies - Administration, 
Supervision and operations of Programs 
Related to: 

1. Public safety 

la. Police 
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lb. Fire prevtntion 
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Id. Overall coo«>dinatiOT of public 
safety prolans 
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2. Engineering 

2a. Refuse collection and disposal 
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2b ♦ ifeter supply and distributiai- 
engineering and planning 



2c. VJater supply and distribution- 
maintenance ____ 



2d. Sewage disposal and treatment- 
ancfineerinq and planning 



2e* Sewage disposal and treatment- 
maintenance 



2f, Street and road construction 



2q. Street and road maintenance 
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2h. Building oonstruction 



2i^ B\iilding maintenance 
2jp Airport construction 



2k. Airport maintenance 



21, Garage - maintenance of 
equipment 



3. Health and Vtelfare 

3a. Public housing projects 



3b. jtedical facilities 
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Sd. Other 



6. Economic Developfignt 
, 6a. Econondc plaaninK studies 



6b. Prxjnotion to stojiuilate mors ixi- 
dustry to at^a 



